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of his congregation. The Liberties of St. Patrick, in which
he ruled, partly de jure as a magistrate and much more de
facto by his formidable personality, were, fifty years later,
full of rebels, and the rebels had Gaelic names, whatever
tongue they spoke. In short, Dublin of Swift's time was
as Irish as the Dublin of Mr, O'Casey's plays, where Pro-
testant poor and Catholic poor live together in one squalid
tenement house.
To this Irish population Swift gave in his scattered verses
one form of literature that had always much vogue in a
country where the dread of ridicule was matched with a
love of satire. One of the prides of Gaelic poets was that
they could raise blisters on a man's face with their stinging
verses. Swift could do that as well as any Gael of them
all, and satire was being written in English all over Ireland
from his day on.
But it was never in his power, it was not in his nature,
to make a song that would " rise the heart" in a man or in
a people ; and that, after all, is the true mark of a national
literature. Ireland did not get that from a writer in English
till the eighteenth century was ended ; but when Moore's
Melodies came, they meant to Ireland for two generations
as much as Burns's lyrics meant to Scotland. They are
the real beginning.
Two possessions of the historic Ireland had been trans-
mitted, however imperfectly, from the past. Whatever
had to do with material splendour, finely wrought ornament
of silver and gold, architecture with its rich adornment,
. was broken, lost, or carried away ; though here and there
something like the Cross of Cong was preserved in a remote
parish. More often, like the Ardagh Chalice, it was buried
and awaiting chance discovery. Scarcely one adorned
building stood intact: St. Nicholas* Church in Galway,
St. Mary's in Youghal, are among the rare exceptions ; and
even so, what survived was now cut off from the worship